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help, and he, like others, regarded them as both desirable
and achievable. I was glad to find that he was as emphatic
as I was, that visitors to Russia ought to learn Russian
first. " We are not very satisfied with our foreign
observers/' he said, and explained that it was not that
they were lacking in cordiality but in understanding.
The question of propaganda was still the main obstacle
to a due exchange of students and of materials, but on the
" scientific " side it did not really come in.

We discussed the new electoral law which, he said,
is in active preparation, and the recent removal of
restrictions of origin in admission to the universities;
both, I thought, would create a more favourable im-
pression of the Soviet Government in England.

At one point we got on to the question of the Inter-
vention. " In my view," I said, " the whole trouble was
that the War included your Revolution. When the
Government here stopped fighting, we not unnaturally
helped those who continued, and didn't give them up as
soon as the War was finished on our side, but now no
one in his senses in England dreams of interfering with
you ; I hope all that has gone away into the past. We
know it is not for us to settle the form of government
in Russia ; that lesson has been learnt." We passed to
present dangers, and accepted as common ground that
on both sides we want peace. This led to mention of
Hitler's Mein Kampfz&A. the threats which it contains of
invasion of Russia. " They are still in the last edition/'
I said. " Yes," said he, " and they are still in his mind."
Then came the Far East, where the Japanese have not
waited to declare war, but started already to do all that
they want there.